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Dj Is National 
ning Self-control Possible? 


4 Dol [THE “two-pronged warfare within the Labour movement,” to which Mr. 
z hf Chanter devoted his Commentary of Jan. 16, is now reaching its 


aid 9 climax. 
of Ba In his speech of Feb. 6, the Prime Minister scored a direct hit on 
Mel One of the TUC’s most closely-guarded strong-points, and for the first 
Hen fon. Ms public sat ay and took 
, ail €. It was—it was—the cannon’s 
"Sid opening roar, COMMENTARY 
i) 4 We have long ago,” said Mr. Attlee, 
i |) | Bot away from the mistaken idea that the b 
abi man who works in an office should, as a y 
an” af aad of course, always be better paid 
ie dee han the manual worker, and t t 
\ WMMMEEEMLo! the idee that. the wage of one kind BRUCE ODSPUR 
" ©l manual worker must always be 10s. a week 
of ve} 1 £1 a week higher than that of another 
hot m inst hecause it always has been go, at least j 
ers |] mee Deople can remember. Today we can- announce that to impose any further 
k, wil ‘yp 2ford to cling rigidly to tradition.” ontrols would be to stifle private 
's ha 7 hese were quite memorable words. enterprise altogether—for if private 
vitho™ sii ste is, on the face of it, not the Gnterprise can work without profits, 
of Ji ‘@htest reason why a good workman the case for Socialism goes by the 
| “§ aie, zade or profession should not board. In that case, it will either 
lie al thee the same personal reward as have to go to the nation for a man- 
sc | “oh food workman in any other: gate to nationalise the remaining 
a A tom each according to his ability, industry of the country—which the 
4 oh te ®ach according to his needs.” Yet pation would not grant for a moment; 
by Bd meny years past, Socialists, with or else it will have to enforce the 
ioh Vivatoccntion of a few such odd sur- freezing, if not the equalisation, of 
ae Bes of an earlier generation as wages with every resource at its 
ile henard Shaw, have conspired to bury ¢ommand. 
ae a old watchword out of sight out “Tt might not succeed even then—l 
i a to be ind. Now, at last, their anxiety yey much doubt whether it would. 
7 eM Clase om? the spokesmen of working- By; in the event of failure it could 
Mi) td Conservatism is finding them yecien not only with a ,clear con- 
pe bf xood er an) Ober, What was science, but with a clear realisation 
Bowl Cnoyeervss for gan’fer is good that the Conservatives could not 
Md sudqee for us” has met with a succeed any better. 
WZ Men rebuke, and that from a ee 
1 a onatist Minister. No wonder the ** Undemocratic 
id Wy -Mmunists are furious, i 
hit) Social; ! T]NFORTUNATELY, there is a 
e cil Cialist wages-policy ? section of the Labour Party itgsls 
ema which regards coercion in any form 
sea if M R. ATTLEE, of course, could not, as unconscionable, and coercion of 
thi Socialis {he would, introduce @ the workers as a positive betrayal of 
to i} Anas =, wages-policy tomorrow. Social Democracy. Hence the con- 
At the oy from anything else, there is tinual recourse to appeals. Even The 
buy Question of incentives for essential imas give countenance to this view, 
Ab ndustries, But the greatest obstacle \phen it writes (Feb. 18): 
ea bb, the ideal, is also the greatest The isaue sn is wagellie the prennnld 
i - S t i i 
Rc a arg ge i oo 


ahs 4nd simply by paving the way for the 
: atter, he makes more likely the 
)Yentual adoption of the former. 
trouble is that he may be too 


they must be enforced by sanctions. 
I am convinced, however, that even 
if appeals for voluntary sacrifices had 
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Nazi-Soviet Relations 1[939-194| 


POWER POLITICS WITH 
THE KNOBS OFF 


e 
P)URING the slanging-match at Lake Success last October, when 
Mr. Vyshinsky was up in arms about “ war-mongering,” a Brit- 
ish spokesman pointed, out that his Government also was im 
possession of secret documents captured from the German Foreign 
Office archives, “ but would not use them except under great provo- 
cation and certainly not without warning.” 
The Soviet Union, retorted Mr. Vyshinsky with sarcasm, noted Mr. 
MecNeil’s threat with great interest. “We shall remember that.” 
The Soviet Union has had good cause to remember it. For since that day | 
(to the evident embarrassment of our Foreign Office) the American Depart- 
ment of State has come to the conclusion that no further provocation is neces- 


page selection of these documents, and is relaying them night by night on its 


Russian language broadcasts. 


details find their way into print as 
are usually hushed-up from the pub- 
lic. The chronicle of Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941 is certainly sor- 
did enough to compete with any past 
record of diplomacy. 


WE NOW KNOW 


We now know, whereas previously 
we had only surmised, that the Soviet 
Government never took seriously the 
prosvect of an alliance with Britain in 
1939: that it did draw the unfavour- 
able contrast between that “ official 
of the second class’ despatched by 
Chamberlain and the high personage 
representing Hitler in Moscow. (Mr. 
Molotov was not even impressed when 
the insignificant Mr. Strang was re- 
inforced by Admiral the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Reginald Plunkett Ernle-Erle-Drax). 

On the other hand, we now know, 
too, that the Soviet Government’s 
later claim, to have been merely 
playing for time by its pact with the 
Nazis, cannot be substantiated. 
Though since, by Communist ethics, 
the true fact and the untrue claim 
are equally justifiable, there was 
never much point in disputing this; 
moreover, even if it had been true, 
that would only have meant that the 
hypocrisy was directed towards Ger- 
many, and the idea that faith need 
not be kept with heretics has never 


i late, proved far more effective than they 
"hey The 4: have, this attitude would be funda- 
Rolie time to formulate such a mentally unsound, and not only un- 

ed 0 y was last August, when the sound, but undemocratic. The word 
98M) “Rutty was nerved for sacrifice. “ democratic ” does not mean “ good,” 
sig Mee that time inflation has inten- 45, does! “better”? mean. “more 

7 nat and the very thing which now gomoeratic.” 
< thee’ the innovation more necessary ~The first duty of a Government, in 


~ i ever has made it almost im- 
“sible. Over three million workers 
1) “& already demanding a rise. 


a democracy as much as anywhere 
else, is to govern. ‘ 
It exists to subordinate, if neces- 


} lega’ Waiting on the TUC to take the sary py force, the self-interest of in- 
? \ of by pursuing the will o’ the wisp dividuals and sections to the well- 
“t labour-direction, the Government 


being of the community as a whole. 
It differs from a dictatorship, not in 
this, but in the fact that the well- 
being of the community as a whole is 
acknowledged to be the maximum 
fulfilment of each, with all that this 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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May have lost its opportunity for 
i he and not only its opportunity but 
\e Ropularity: for the Control of 
| } Ragements Order, besides being 
| yentective, has aroused quite as much 
,cntment as the alternative of 
| V-and-let-spiv would have done. 
W qt the time of writing, the TUC, 
}) qiewn back on its haunches by the 
I Bement, wir the Gonnanis 
a apers under its belly, looks ; ’ 
pe piel, like breaking the traces BN ae ees a ae 
au upsetting the national apple-cart ; Bae Go SEIS Ge 
t Rether concern in the January issue of their 
\ i Bulletin at the continued lack of re- 
Oice cognition by the nee pT of the 
TR I , ro- | need to break away from reliance on 
ele fe eas eratne i pn afl military strength for the defence of 
. a this country in any future war. 
a,.2ges, although they should have te re : 
8°Companied the Prime Minister’s Recent events,” the Bulletin says, 
; Peal, may mollify the Unions for “seem to indicate that the Labour 
he time being; but they cannot solve MPO we oaee in the inevita- 


a. The White Paper de- 
ee comple eae NB Ce? idl mands over one million acres of land 
tha n ¥ for the Services; there are still 


Dae n ‘later—the crisis. will spring up 
doe.) with. ten more heads and a 
TP yy02 more legs and arms. For the 
W.Ute fact is, that unless everyone, 
9 ployers and workers, is prepared 
yh. ork much harder for much less 
‘ct ever before, this country cannot 
“omplish its aims. It will become 
Vast workhouse, supported by 
jucan charity. 
Phen time must come, therefore, 


1,650,000 peoples in the Forces or en- 
gaged on munitions; Civil Defence is 
being reintroduced, and Mr. Shinwell 
stated recently that the principle of 
National Service was sound and he 
believed it was likely to endure. 

“Leonard Woolf in his recent Fa- 
bian pamphlet on ‘Foreign Policy,’ 
analyses the strategical situation in 
Britain today, and states:— 


“ Britain cannot afford to fight in another 
great war. It follows therefore that we 


0X the Government will have to 
4 


VULNERABLE BRITAIN SHOULD ABANDON ARMS 


commended itself to us. 

What is a little more instructive 
is to find that the Soviet Government 
only ceased to be sceptical about the 
German offer when this was 
accompanied by an economic agree- 
ment: for here at least is a hint as 
to the kind of evidence this Govern- 
ment values of “ friendly intentions.” 

It is, however, impossible to accept 
the Manchester Guardian’s conclusion, 
that all this goes to prove that the 
policy of Soviet Russia is purely 
nationalistic and non-ideological. On 
the contrary, the pact with Nazi Ger- 
many was quite as well calculated to 


cannot afford ta take part im any way, 
either on one side or on the other in the 
preliminary game of power politics which 
assumes and creates the probability of an- 
other war .-. the invention of the atomic 
bomb and other weapons, the terrible vul- 
nerability of our geographic and economic 
position in a war fought with these weapons 
make it totally impossible for us ever again 
to fight a major war successfully ... we 
cannot attain under any circumstances any 
object for which we might fight in it .. a 
we should virtually be destroyed in fighting 
it and so must imevitably Tose it. The 
Government should stop all research and 
experiments with atomic weapons and 
announce this fact to the world . .. we do 
not want any Army, Navy or Air Force for 
*a major war. 


“Mr. Woolf is not a pacifist,” the 
LPF Bulletin points out, “but he 
comes to many similar conclusions to 
pacifists, if for different reasons. He 
too advocates the establishment of a 
grouping of democratic socialist 
states. Yet what is true of Britain 
is also true for any Western Europe 
group. It too would be annihilated if 
it took part in any American—Soviet 
clash.” 


» 


It is one of the advantages of a 
cold war between ex-allies that such 


secure Communist expansion in the 
long run as a pact with Conservative 
Britain would have been. The over- 
all policy of Soviet Russia has been 
at least as consistent with its pro- 
fessed first principles as that of any 
democratic State. 

Indeed, it seems to have been more 
so, seeing that the democracies do not 
profess to believe that the end justi- 
fies the use of any means. It ‘is to 
be noted that in 1940 Stalin was in 
a position to turn down an invitation 
from Sir Stafford Cripps to under- 
take “the unification and leadership 
of the Balkan countries” and help 
restore “the European balance of 
power.” Smugly, he was ablé to 
reply that “no Power had a right to 
an exclusive role in the consolidation 
and leadership of the Balkan coun- 
tries,” and as for the balance of 
power—that British fetish “had 
hitherto oppressed not only Germany 
but also the Soviet Union ”! \ 


PROPAGANDA 


By far the most interesting thing: 
that emerges from all these docu- 
ments, however, is the truly terrify- 
ing way in which propaganda can be, 
and is, manipulated. Take the follow- 
ing quotation from the German Am- 
bassador Schulenberg—writing three 
days after the outbreak of war: 

“The sudden alteration in the policy of 
the Soviet Government, after years 
propaganda directed expressly against Ger- 
man aggressors, is still not very well 
understood by the population, Especially 
the statement of official agitators to the 
effect that 


Germany is no longer an 
aggressor runs up against considerable 
doubt. The Soviet Government is doing 


everything to change the attitude of the 
Population here towards Germany. The 
press is as though it had been transformed. 
- « , In a judgment of conditions here the 
realisation is of importance that the Soviet 
Government has always previously been 
able in a masterly fashion to influence the 
attitude of the population in the direction 
which it has desired, and it it not being 
sparing this time either of the necessary 
propaganda.” 


Or take Mr. Molotov’s own tactful 
explanation to Schulenberg of an 
argument which might be “ jarring 
to German susceptibilities” — the 
argument he was using to justify the 
partition of Poland—that “it was 
necessary for the Soviet Union to 
come to the aid of the Ukrainian and 
the White Russians ‘threatened’ by 
Germany ”’: 

* “The Soviet Government, 

saw no possibility of any other motivation, e 

since the Soviet Union had thug far not 

concerned itself about the plight of. its 
minorities in Poland and had to justify 


abroad, in some way or other, its present 
intervention.” 
of 


Never before has the power 
propaganda to change “ friends” inte 
“enemies” over-night, or the cold- 
blooded employment of it for. this 
purpose by an unscrupulous govern- 
ment, been exposed in so dazzling a 
light. But before you rise up, dear 
reader, and exclaim, “While such 
people remain in power, nothing can 
be done for the world!” pause just | 
one moment and ask yourself: why 
are these documents being published 
by the American State Department? 
Why was the day before Mr. Bevin’s — 
“western union” speech chosen as 
the date of publication? And why 
are they priced at only one dollar? , 


. 


unfortunately, 


sary. Dispensing with the formality of a warning, it has published a 362- © 
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years. 


of the fence on the basic problem. 
My article in World Review de- 


IDEOLOGICAL 


TPROTSKY'S huge, though un- 

finished Life of Stalin (Hollis & 
Carter, 25s.) will interest historians 
as much on its author’s account as its. 
subject’s. What was the real signifi? 
cance of the Trotsky-Stalin vendetta? 
To regard it merely as a_ personal 
duel for power is obviously inade- 
quate: it was that, but it was much 
besides. To regard it as a duel be- 
tween the representatives of opposing 
elass-forces (comparable to that be- 
tween Danton and Robespierre) is no 
less impossible, as some Marxist his- 
torians have found to their cost. The 


as I know how, the gist of Henry 
Usborne’s “ Plan for a People’s World 
Constituent Assembly” (sometimes 
called “The Crusade”). 
is prefaced by the warning: 
The purpose of this article is, first, to out- 
line “ The Plan” as it stands, and then to 
relate it to other World Government schemes. 
By frequent direct citation and the 
use of “reported” speech. I trv to 
let “The Plan ” speak for itself. I 
make no comment on the “policy” 
aspects of “The Plan” (which alone 
receive your censure). My own com- 
ments are confined to the organisa- 
tional portions of * The Plan” and 


scribes, as faithfully and objectively 


My account 


truth is that Trotsky and Stalin repre- 
sent a contradiction in the very nature 
of Marxism itself. 


If, as Marx-Leninism asserts, econo- 
mic forces alone determine the morali- 
ty of a society, and if it is accepted 
that the best sort of morality will be 
engendered by universal collectivis- 
ation (an assumption which, though 
invariably made, would be arbitrary 
even if the first were granted), then 
it follows that any means whatever 
for achieving collectivisation is justi- 
fied. This ideology both Stalin and 
Trotsky professed: but Stalin alone 
was consistent in acting upon it—and 
that is the explanation of their clash. 


When Stalin said “ any means’ he 
meant precisely that, nothing more 
and nothing less. If, in order to 
“achieve collectivisation, all the ideals 
of Communism. had to be abandoned 
for the present, well- and good 
—the approach to Communism 
was indirect, not direct. (And 
how far, the process has gone. 
Datlin and Nikolevsky’s Forced 
Labour in Soviet Russia, Hollis & 
Carter, 25s., only too fearfully bears 
witness). 


Trotsky could never really submit 
himself to that faith. As early as 
1905 we find him shocked by Stalin’s 

| robbery-with-violence at Tiflis, though 
it was in aid of the Party funds. 
. Later, he fought the enemies of free- 
dom, for collectivisation; while Stalin 
+ fought the enemies of collectivisation. 
\ for freedom. For all his theoretical 
orthodoxy, he could not rid himself of 
the instinctive desire that some of the 
Communist ideals should be realised 
directly, the instinctive belief that the 
dissemination of these ideals might 
even promote revolutions abroad. 


Hence Trotsky indicts Stalin re- 
peatedly for “betraying the Revo- 
» tution”: yet all that this betrayal 
‘amounts to is literal devotion to his 
own professed theory. He cannot 
| understand Stalin—and no wonder! 
To have understood Stalin he would 
either have had to deny the truth of 
‘Marx-Leninism, or admit that Stalin 
‘was right. The other Old Bolsheviks 
+) did the latter, at the Moscow Trials, 
if not before. 


In a word, the duel between Trot- 
/ sky and Stalin was the duel between 
what Marx said and what he meant. 
Trotsky clove to what Marx meant, 


+) Stalin to what he said: the familiar 


portrait of Trotsky as the doctrinaire, 
and Stalin as the instinetive revo- 
lutionary is almost the reverse of the 


'»>) truth. And if, as Mr. R. H. S. Crogss- 


- man has just said (New Statesman, 
' Jan 23), the Moscow Trials showed 


: ' when Russia had “ gone wrong,” they 


also showed when Russia had substi- 
tuted Marxism for Marx. 


In view of this, nothing is more 
frisky than to suggest (as Mr. Cross- 
Man appears to do) that Marxism, 
without radical transformation, can 

‘still be a liberating force elsewhere. 
| That would mean that the Russian de- 
velopment had been accidental. The 
_ lesson we have to lay to heart is that 


|_| theologies do still determine history to 


a powerful extent, and there is no 
_ theology in the world so dangerous as 
| that which pronounces all theologies 

unreal. 


are, generally, critical. 

Fellow-supporters of “The Plan,” 
who know how strongly I have re- 
sisted (as you have) these miscon- 
ceived arguments for converting 
“existing national armed forces .. - 
into a single instrument for world 
| law enforcement,” have written to say 
how “ fair” my article is to all view- 
| points. In trying to be “ fair” to 
others, I seem to have been unfair 
to myself! 


THE UNIMPORTANT THING 


The important thing about “The 
Plan,” is not that the authors have 
employed false logic in supporting 
their case for a world government; 
but that they have had the guts and 
imagination to devise a demécratic 
technique to promote it—namely, 
a nation-wide ballot in 1950. This 
two-year educational scheme, leading 
up to popular ballot, and followed by 
a “Constituent Assembly,” is the 
essence of “The Plan”; and I re- 
affirm that it is “perhaps the most 
courageous and challenging moral 
and psychological contribution yet 
made to break the international 
deadlock.” For, as I wrote: “‘ The 


Power motive and Gandhi 


NATURALLY, as pacifists, none of 
sa . . 

ne wish to disnarage any of 
Gandhi’s truly magnificent virtues. 
But there are dangers in too much 
adoration. Not the least is the 
vossibilitv that many people may 
believe Gandhi’s ideas and actions to 
be above reproach. 

In this respect, I think we should 
consider the following: In The 
Manchester Guardian we _ read, 
“By his advocacy of non-violence 
he made the struggle against 
the British less costly in blood than 
it would otherwise have been.” One 
wonders how much less costly in blood 
it would have been if he had not 
struggled against the British at all. 

As an anarchist, I believe that the 
fundamental struggle must always be 
against central governments; it is 
irrelevant whether they originate 
from one’s own country or from a 
country that happens to be in occupa- 
tion. To work for the overthrow of 
one government in order to set up 
another in its place is futile. 

To obtain our ideals, we should not 
use mass non-violence, which, like 
violence, is a force to make the 
“enemy” act against his will; and 
which, incidentally, was chosen in 
India for reasons of expediency 
alone. The method to use is non- 
violent non-resistance. as advocated 
by Christ, Tolstoy, and others. 

I am so far from God that I hardly 
like to raise the next point, but I do 
so most humbly. Pacifists, I think, 
should consider whether Gandhi’s 
mysticism was motivated by a true 
love for God or by a love of power. 
Gandhi's religious activity led him to- 
wards God to be sure, but it was also 
a means whereby he could wield great 
political power and whereby he could 
gain strength for his work. 


The little Joincloth in India was 
comparable to the big cigar in 


| Britain. 


World Government 
from JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


Y astonishment at reading your leader of Jan. 30 was un- 


In taking me to task for my article entitled “ World Government by 
1955?” which appeared in the January issue of World Review, you inno- 
cently ascribe to me views on the use of armed force which I have con- 
sistently opposed and refuted in speech, pamphlet, and article for many 

My dear Editor: I am sorry that the editorial chair has side-slipped 
on this occasion, though I am glad we both find ourselves on the same side 


Plan’ is a strategy, not a blueprint.” 

In my view, as an old campaigner, 
Usborne’s “Plan ”—however naive 
and obvious some of its imperfections 
—is going to occupy, from now on. 
the centre of a much broader “ peace ” 
movement than this country has ever 
known; and that, consequently, in- 
dividual peace-pledgers (whatever we 
might think of the PPU as an organ- 
isation) have a unique and indispens- 
able contribution to bring to the 
working out of this urgent and vital 
educational project. 


WORLD CANDIDATES 


The personal support, as world 
“ candidates,” of Sir John Boyd Orr, 
John Hoyland, and other representa- 
tive leaders in the related fields of 
functional and non-violent inter- 
nationalism, should be a sufficient 
indication of the opoprtunities which 
“The Plan” will increasingly present 
—without prejudice to other lines of 
peace activity—to constructive and 
co-operative minds everywhere. 

You make no mention of the 5-point 
policy I outline in the latter part of 
my article, promoted by the Campaign 
for World Government. Yet this 
statement, with its main stress on 
functional co-operation, world  citizen- 
ship, and world community, happens 
to represent my own views (For, as 
Chairman’ of the Policy Commission 
of the Campaign, I prepared the first 
drafts of this statement). 

The relative sentence in this affirm- 
ation, and brobably the only contro- 
versial one from the pacifist point of 
view, reads: 

The abolition of national armaments and 

the contro] by a World authority of such 

force as may be required for police pur- 


poses to bring to justice individuals offending 
against World Law. 


* Not every pacifist, I suppose, would 
support that completely; but our ex- 


———— Letters to the Editor 


If love of God had been Gandhi’s 
first concern, would he have been a 
politician at all? Aldous Huxley has 
repeatedly shown how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is for a ruler to have 
union with God. 


By their fruits do we know them. ' 


Does the present state of India really 
show that Gandhi’s influence was 
wholly good? I think not. This be- 
ing so, the unadulterated—almost ful- 
some—praise of Gandhi is a little out 
of place. It is significant that this 
praise comes from pacifists, who are 
not anarchists, and Government 
leaders alike. 
DERRICK A. PIKE. 

8 Park Terrace, 


Street Road, Glastonbury. 


Consent or compulsion 


M R. PICK thinks that I do not 
+"* recognise the difference between 
the Community and the State. But 
thouch I agree with a great deal that 
he says about the over-riding of the 
Community, or the worker, by 
bureaucratic authority, I cannot keep 
them as separate as he would like 
me to do. : 
If the Community has allowed it- 
self (as it did during the War) to 
be roped in to so huge a dislocation 
of labour that it cannot be put right 
without the re-manning of certain 
essential industries, it shares the 
responsibility not primarily to the 
State but to the country as a whole, 
which is otherwise threatened with 
national bankruptcy; and the avoid- 
ance of that bankruptcy can only be 
brought about either by voluntary or 
by compulsory direction of labour. 
If the Community had_ sufficient 
sense of fellowship and solidarity to 
save itself, volunteers would make 
compulsion unnecessary; but we are 
not yet sufficiently communal to take 
this right social] action; and so, as 
Mr. Pick truly observes (but with 
certain exceptions which he forgets 
to name) even those who agree that 


HOARDINGS 


AM not actually referring to @ 


hidden gold reserves, for Tat 


sure that no reader of Peace 

possesses such! With the co-opty 
tion of our Groups in some of WH 
larger cities like Birmingham, Mal 
chester and Leeds, we are arrangil 
to use the hoardings for a display? 
our new poster (“No war Wi 
Russia, etc.”) We have invited @ 
help of local members by asking the 
to pay for the posters, to eall atté 
tion to them and to start a pre 
campaign aboyt them, Already % 
have had some enquiries as a rest 


of this publicity. We can arrange! 

use more of these if we have # 

money. Will you help us to put? 

at least 1,000 and buy a poster # 

SIXPENCE A TIME? : 

MAUD ROWNTREE. | 

Treasate 

Contributions to HQ Fund Feb. 6: £14 
Total for 1948: £18 14s. bd. 


Donations to the fund should be sent, mark 
“Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurer! 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.Ci| 


iy 


perience has been that most of they 


do, including some of the best-kno™ 
workers for the PPU. rr 


It has, however, been the tragh 
irony of attempted peace action / 
this field (as distinct from platitudé 
that it was just this construct 
pacifist approach, through a_ joi 
campaign under the auspices of ¥ 
National Peace Council (which show 
obviously act as a bridge betwee 
the different approaches to Wor 
Government) which was defeated ? 
an NPC responsibility, by one votes! 
January, 1947, on the motion of) 
PPU official; and, in June, was ¥ 
jected, again on the motion of a PP 
official, as an NPC activity. i 


If professed peace-makers cant! 
work with each other and help ea@ 
other towards the best sort of Wo! 
Government, what hope is there fo 


mankind. 
JAMES AVERY JOYCE: 


7 King’s Bench Walk, 4 
Temple, E.C.4. / 


(I must apologise to Mr. Joyce for ™ 
representing his views on the “ internatioy 
police-force ’’ prescribed in the Plan © 
World Government by 1955. It wag not, hoe 
ever, thia aspect of the Plan that provom 
my main criticism. I objected to the Pi) 
not so much because, if successful it 
sinvolve a limited use of armed force, as # 
cause its success would presuppose a deg 
of international co-operation which does # 
exist, and if it did exist would render Wo 
Government itself unnecessary. Mr. Jd 
does not attempt to meet this criticism,—E#! 


the direction of labour iS necessai 
have not volunteered their services! 
restore the economic balance of # 
dustry which the War destroyed; a! 
as the State cannot afford to let 
Nation go bankrupt, it has beé 
forced, very reluctantly, to use cd 
pulsion. | 

And now, in the last few days, # 
are presented on a still larger scall 
with the alternative of consent % 
compulsion to the calling of a halt 
wages and profits, in order to enabl] 
the country to pay its way in tra® 
and escape bankruptcy. The £4] 
that the Government is so anxious!}} 
obtain consent and avoid compulsi 
makes nonsence of Mr. Pick’s 1 
tempt to identify it in character Wy 
Nazi Germany: such malicious ong 
geration does not help his argume? 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Longmeadow, 
Street, Somerset. 


Justice and War 


NEARLY three years after the & 

of hostilities with Germany, ™ 
hear of two suicides in two days @) 
alleged war criminals still awaititl 
trial. 


For civilised communities. : 
emblem of Justict is a figure, blind! 
all else, concerned only with holdt 
the balance true. r) 

Should not a demand now be made by 
those who still hold these ideals, that) % 
names of all these imprisoned as presi] 

“war criminals”? should he published 

the victors, and that these prisoners sho™ 

be tried without further delay by a bay 
of neutrals in accordance with the accebyt 

elementary code of justice whereby 4 

terested parties cannot pronounce judgm@} 

Admitting the curious coincidemy 
by which war crimes exist only j]_ 
the ranks of the defeated, this wo 
be in the interest also of the victo 
many of whom may be vanquis? 
in World War III. 7 

LENA ROBERT 
9 be Beacon, a 
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‘Keep Arms Out Of | 


Palestine 


JERUSALEM JEW APPEALS TO UNO 


The following appeal for a peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question was sent to each delegate at the United Nations Session 
last November. by a Palestine Jew, E. David, living in Jerusalem. 


“VFMIE situation here in Palestine is this: 
“Both peoples, Jews and Arabs, have declared their readiness to 


fight for the fulfilment of their aims 


‘till the last man.’ 


“Both peoples have made up their minds not to allow one to become 
Subject to the other, either as a whole or in part; Jews do not want 
to be dominated by Arabs nor Arabs by Jews. 


“Both peoples have already shown in cruel fights that they are 
Prepared to let their youth be sacrificed.” 


“So far more than 3,000 casualties, 
wounded and dead, have been counted 
during two months and the fight will 
continue with all means ‘until the 
bitter end,’ : 


“This ‘bitter end’ will not be the 
€nd of the Jewish or of the Arab 
People. Both will continue to live 
4n other parts of the world. 


End of the Holy Land 


“But it will mean the end of the 
Holy Land, in all its parts, Jewish 
and Arab, with all its cities and vil- 
lages, with all its Holy places, Jewish 
Moslem and Christian, with all its 
libraries and art collections, archzo- 
logical sites and modern buildings, its 
fields and gardens. It will mean the 
destruction of the entire country and 
hothing will remain but desert. 


“In the ‘last struggle’ nobody 
will respect these values; the 
last World War has proved that in 
its cruelty. 


| “It is therefore the task of all those 
Mterested in the Holy Land, to send 
€n urgent appeal to men of goodwill 
Wherever they may be found: ‘ Save 
the Holy Land, the Land of Peace! 
this appeal must go'to Kings and 
Tesidents, to Prime Ministers, to 

© clergy of all confessions,. to 
Scholars and artists, throughout the 
World, and to the Jews and Arabs of 
alestine, especially to their brave 
and self-sacrificing youth. 


“This cry must be heard in ‘the 
halls of the United Nations, in Par- 
liaments, in churches, synagogues 
and mosques, in universities and 
Schools, in press and radio. ‘ 

“Tt is not the task of the nations 
of the world to send weapons ‘and 
troops to Palestine in order to en- 
force partition, to which a large part 
Gf the population is in strong 0). .si- 
tion, A large international military 
Power would only increase the ten- 
Sion and the unrest of the land. 


Tired of tanks 


“We are tired of tanks and guns, 
of bombs and planes, of barbed 
wire, security zones, emergency- 
laws, military courts, hanging and 
shooting. 


“We are not interested in seeing 
British military power replaced by 
an ‘international’ one.’ We long for 
Yeace and rest in the country in 
Order to work together for its peace- 
ful development. 

“Tt is the task of the powers of the 
world to put before Jews and Arabs 
the fatal question: Do you want to 
Continue fighting each other until the 
“bitter end’ with all the dreadful 
Consequences, or do you not want in 
View of this end to reach an agree- 
Ment on the basis that Palestine be 
Neither Jewish nor Arab but one un- 
divided ‘United - Nations - Land”? 
This is the only anti-imperialist 
Solution of the Palestine-problem. 

“YT am convinced, after conversa- 
tions with Arabs and Jews, even with 
friends of the Irgun, that if one 
Could put before the fighting peoples 

is only possible alternative, they 
Would be ready, after all that has 
happened in the past, to come to an 
agreement, even against the will of 
their ‘leaders’ and politicians. 

“As an inhabitant of Jerusalem I 
dare turn to you: help the unhappy 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
Sl points of view relevamt to pacifism. 
Articlea in it, whether signed or unsigned, 

not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
Nor’ does the acceptance of advertise- 
‘tents imply any endorsement of, or PPU 


connexion with, the matter advertised. 


Holy Land 
population. 

“Do not believe in official reports 
only, ask your friends and kinsmen in 
Palestine and if they are honest and 
fearless they will confirm my views 
and words. Perhaps this is the last 
chance for a stirring appeal, both 
peoples of the land still being afraid 
of; the future, especially in view of 
the near end of the Mandate and the 
departure of the British troops. Do 
not allow people here to reach a state 
of despair in which nothing will 
matter and fatalism and fanaticism 
will be ready to do anything. 

“It is the task of the powers of the 
world to call Jews and Arabs before 
the bar of the United Nations as they 
have done with Pakistan and 
Hindustan and to bring them to a 
settlement of the unnecessary and 
fatal quarrel in the Holy Land. 


and its peace-loving 


ITALIAN C 
CAL 


Given exemption he did 


not 


ANDRO SARTI, an Italian pacifist in Turin, has recenily 
refused to undertake any form of military service, 


been given temporary exemptio 


being dealt with by the military authorities. 

Conscientious objection is not recognised in Italy, although an attempt 
: to provide alternative service for COs and also to write into the new. 
! Constitution a recognition of CO rights, 


siderable support. 


Sandro Sarti, who is a member of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the Italian organisation for War Re- 
sistance has written the following 
account of his stand in a letter to an 
English friend: 

“T was called for military service on 
Dec. 21, and I should be in uniform 
from Jan. 21, but I will not. 

“T received a ‘conscription card,’ 
which I rejected without signing, 
and on the following day I wrote 
a letter to the military district of 
Turin explaining the reasons for my 
refusal to accept military service 
in any form. 


Courteous invitation 


After a few days I received a ‘ cour- 
teous invitation’ from the com- 
manding officer of the district. He 
said I was the first of such cases 
and that the present law does not 
recognise the right of conscientious 
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“ After you Cecil ”’ 
“+ No— after you Claude ” 
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; all the cases, including that of David 


Cava Ne alien ialiys lh 
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REFUSES | 
L-UP 


want ; 


He has 
n as a student while his case is 


has in the past received con-. 


objection, but that I could, anyway; 
obtain a temporary exemption as a 
student and as a former member 
of the resistance movement. 


I replied that my position was one of 
refusal to accept military service 
for conscience sake, and that it was 
not my intention to ask for any par- 
ticular privilege from an organis- 
ation to which I was opposed (i.e, |) 
the military). "i 
His rather unexpected answer was | 

that he could not judge the case, 
which he was going to forward to |) 
the ‘superior authority,’ and that 
in the meantime he was applying |)j 
the law and giving me temporary. | 
exemption without my request. | 
... IT amstill free. I do not think | 
this depends on the mildness of the © 
military district, but rather on the jj 
fact that the Government does not” 

want to go on record as imprisoh= 
ing a member of the resistance 
movement while so many fascist 
war-criminals are being amnestied. 
We'll see the development of this 
affair; I’m anyway preparing my 
case,” s 
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Suspended indefinitely 


From another part of Italy, Tre- 
viglio, near Milan, has come news of 
the fate of the three young Italians, 
Giombelli, Manzotti and Brambati, © 
who were arrested last year for dis- 
playing placards against military 


service. They were found guilty, but 
the sentence was suspended in- 
definitely! 


News of this case, which appeared 
in our issues of Aug. 8 and Oct. 3, re- 
ported that the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national had engaged four famous 
Italian lawyers for the defence. i 


C.0.s IN PALESTINE \ 

hy 

ORE members of the War Re- )) 
sister’s International in Palestine |) 

are refusing to serve in the Jewish |) 
| Natignal Security Forces. Ww 
The WRI are unable to confirm a © 
report that all COs in Palestine have 
explicitly been exempted from the ~ 
conscription of the Jewish Com-— 
munity. So far as they are aware, 


Engle reported on Jan. 16, are still 
outstanding. 


TEN YEARS AGO 
From Peace News, Feb. 19, 1938 ’ 
Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary 


of State, said last week: h 
“We are ready at any time to 
join with other nations in a@ com- 
mon effort to bring about a general 
limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments.” .@ 


Mr. Chamberlain told Parliament 
that this was also the view of the 
British Government. 


The idea of either gagernment tak- 
ing the lead is being discouraged. 


U.S. Senator Pittman declared that 
the calling ofta disarmament confer- 
ence would “indicate weakness,” 
while on the same day Mr. Chamber- 
lain turned down the idea of @ — 
mission to prepare the ground. 


; 


* * * 
“That black night was imdeed a 
black night for me,” said Mr. Gandhi © 
of the recent black-out of Bombay. 


“The citizens were merely to do ~ 
the bidding of the defenders in order i 
to save themselves. This is very much 
like living in perpetual fear of death J 
in order to avoid death from an attack 
from above.” 
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“Even when there is a sincere 
intellectual and emotional con- 
version the early habits of life 
may continue to control. The 
deeply convinced pacifist may con- 
tinue to be aggressive and 
unkindly in his temper.” —Arthur 
Morgan. 


IHESE words are extracted 
from an American book, 
“The Small Community.” The 
author, Arthur E. Morgan, is 
perhaps the United States’ fore- 
most figure in practical enter- 
prise and large-scale adminis- 
tration, having been President 
of Antioch University College, 
President ‘of the Progressive 
Education Association, and 
President of the world-famous 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
with 2,000 engineers working 
under his direction. 


One of the great issues 


Yet it is this “wholesaler,” on his 
Tetirement, who is concerned to 
i) advocate the preservation and per- 

fecting of the small community as one 
of the greatest issues facing our 
times, one of the major factors in 
American life and one which has had 
‘the least attention. The thesis of 
© America’s great administrator is 
written a generation after the con- 
) fession of America’s great psycholo- 
gist, Professor William James: 
As for me my bed is made. I am 
- against bigness and greatness in all 
their forms, and with the invisible 
molecular forces that work from in- 
dividual to individual, and in favour 
of the eternal forces of truth which 
always work in the individual and 
lammediately unsuccessful way, 
ander-dogs always, till history 
comes after they are long dead, and 
puts them on top. 
A similar confession might well 
have been made by some of our own 

"eminent men of affairs; in fact Lord 
Baldwin, Lord Lang and Lord Grey 

> severally admitted, after their retire- 
ment from national affairs, that they 
had turned to Wordsworth’s “Prelude” 
with its story of pilgrimage from the 
political to the personal, and from 
the ideologies of the French Revolu- 
‘tion to “men obscure and lowly” in 
their search for truth. 


Man in the mass 

r The significance of Arthur Mor- 
» gan’s thesis is that man’s struggle in 
| America is no longer against Nature, 
/ as in the early pioneering days, but 
‘against man in the mass. The danger 
_ he sees is not merely totalitarianism 
/in foreign countries but seeing men 
verywhere in totalities—Capitalist or 
Communist, Catholic or Methodist, 
Pacifist or Militarist: 
| To maintain human ‘integrity 
against the mass of our own cre- 
ations is the main problem. Modern 
“men are bluffed by the prestige of 
“bigness, by the so-called efficiencies 
of centralised controls and mass pro- 
duction. The small community, the 
intimate group within the scope of 
a man’s acquaintance, remains the 
- primary pattern in which men must 
live if they would have good life. 
_ Their moral sensibility and de- 
| votion, their appreciative integrity 
) and natural art depend on it. 
_ Arthur Morgan points out that, as 
"an engineer, he had always to test his 
‘plans for bridge-building against the 
‘tensions of the steel which he had to 
‘use in its construction; and so with 
human planning: 

_ Where there 78 fine quality it too 
has come largely from the early en- 
) vironment. Little by little the im- 
pression has deepened*that the early 
years are of controlling significance. 
= Observation makes it clear that 
: the small primary group or comi- 

‘munity is being greatly neglected, | 
and in America is tending repidly to | 
| disappear; yet need for it is not dis- | 

appearing. The preservation and 
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THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


By George M. LI. Davies 


the perfecting of the small com- 
munity is one of the greatest issues 
facing our times; for many a@ per- 
son a life-career in such a yroup 
may be the best possible fulerum 
on which to use the lever of his 
capacity for social usefulness. 

The controlling factors are not 
art, business science, government; 
these are its fruits; the roots of 
civilisation are elemental traits— 
goodwill, neighbourliness, fair play, 
courage, tolerance, open-minded en- 
quiry, patience. A people rich im 
these qualities will develop a great 
civilisation. 


These finer traits 


These finer underlying traits are 
not inborn, neither are they best ac- 
quired in the rough-and-tumble 
business or political hfe. They are 
learned in the intimate friendly 
world of the family and the small 
community, usually by the age of 
ten or twelve, by unconscious imi- 
tation as we learn the mother 
tongue. . Those from whom we 
learned them did not originate them, 
but caught them from others. 

The age of force and strategy, of 
conquest, of empire and of feudal- 
ism swept over and submerged the 
ancient community life; yet the 
ancient spirit of community was not 
killed. The burden of the Hebrew 
prophets’ message of goodwill and 
brotherhood, which flowered in 
Christian teaching, was not a revel- 
ation but a resurgence and extension 
of ancient community ways in the 
hills of Palestine... 

The present-day community with 
its invaluable cultural tradition, is 
being dissolved, diluted and sub- 
merged by modern technology, com- 
mercialism, mass production, propa- 
ganda and centralised government. 
«++ One sees everywhere! frus- 
tration and disillusionment among 
young people as they measure their 


‘ 


small individual powers against vast 
world currents. Could they see the 
process by which the future is made 
and the opportunities they have to 
share in the making, they would 
have compelling reasons for a sense 
of significance and validity for their 


lives. 

In twenty-six chapters Arthur 
Morgan describes the study and 
history of community life and its 
immense significance for American 
civilisation. He shows that the relation- 
ships of personality are at the root 
of growth of social ethics, in co- 
operation, in economic life, in health 
and social service, in recreation and 
culture, as well as in specifically re- 
ligious. forms of community. 

The significance of this much 
neglected field of study is like that of 
the scientist’s crucible tests: learning 
comes through experiment and exper- 
ience of basic living. There are today 
as many quack remedies advertised for 
the ills of the body-politic as for 
physical ills: 


In the field of ethics 


In the field of ethics, illiteracy, 
lack of disciplined competence, of 
discriminating observation, and re- 
liance on current popular im- 
pressions are no more admirable 
than in the field of science. Leader- 
ship in ethics is just as necessary 
as im science. 

Arthur Morgan’s later activities are 
described in a print of the Com- 
munity Service Ine,, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, who advertise a series of books 
and leaflets on various aspects of 
community life and particularly of 
adult education, as urged by Sir 
Richard Livingstone, and as demon- 
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Words of Peace - No 23 


ANOTHER BASIS. 


The vicissitudes which the 
masses of the nations of the earth have} 
undergone in past ages, have hither 
to received very little attention from 
historians, who have adorned theif 
pages with the record of Kings, and 
the personal exploits of Princes and} 


great men, or attached their narrative q 
to the fortune of the dominant classes] — 
without noticing the fate of the i 1] 
people. History, however, continually: ci 
repeats the lesson that powers, num- 4} ©) 
bers, and the highest civilisation of or 
an aristocracy are, even when united, 
msufficient to ensure national Pros- § 
perity, and establish the power of the it 
rulers on so firm and permanent @ be 
basis as shall guarantee the dominant. go 
class from annihilation ... It 4s that: of 
portion only of mankind which eats me 


bread raised from the soil by the sweat ° 
of tts brow, that can form the basis }) 
of @ permanent material existence. | iW 

George Finlay. f 


“The History of the J) de: 
Byzantine Empire.” | gir, 
| = | aE. a 1 col 
strated in the Folk Schools of Den- | lee 
mark. Arthur Morgan’s later niki 
pamphlet, “The Great Community,” 9 Sio 
is in fact nothing other than the | B® 
“Small Community ” with greatness 13 
considered in quality of' life rather 
than in quantity. ‘ 

I have since seen the publications 
“Comradeship of Peace” and “ Com- } 
munity Broadsheet,” published by the | tT 
Community Service ‘Committee at |” Pe, 
Chancton, Dartnell Park, Byfleet, bry 
Surrey. These describe a number of ] 
ventures in community work for me 
peace—in refugee camps, relief units By 
in Germany, in comradeship with the 
prisoners of war and in religious, is 
educational and industria] community |” Wh 
life. The impatience of those who say a) 
that pacifism is “all talk” is natural | fi, 
enough, but it is not “all work” ivan 
either, but a right balance of discus- | au) 
sion and personal conduct. } fh 
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PACIFISM 
and ETHICS 


T first sight absolutism 

seems inescapable, — but 
further reflection shows (1 be- 
lieve) that it is the vocational 
interpretation alone which pro- 
vides a tenable basis for the 
pacifist faith. I should like to 
try to state the case for 
vocational pacifism, and shall do 
so in Christian terms, 

We must begin with first prin- 
ciples. 

In an ideal world moral decisions 
would be straightforward choices be- 
tween right and wrong. There would 
be no complicating’ problem of 
“ absolute” and “relative” obliga- 
tions. But one effect of the Fall of 
Man, that is to say one feature of 
the world as we krw it, is: that all 
human actjon is morally ambivalent: 
it is both right and wrong and is 
finally justified only by the grace of 
God. For part of the rightness of 
an action depends on its consequences, 
and what these are depend on 
the actual character of the world. 
And the world in which we have to 
act is a “fallen” world distorted by 
human sin, and such that actions 
which would be right in an_ ideal 
situation are sometimes wrong in the 
world as it is. 

OUR IMMEDIATE DUTY 


We have then to recognise the 
paradox, which is a corollary of the 
Fall, that our immediate and ultim- 
ate duties in a given situation do not 
always coincide, so that action which 
is ideally right is sometimes imme- 
diately wrong and action which is 
ideally wrong is sometimes imme- 
diately right. Thus, for instance, it 
is surely right in the existing state 
of the world. that there should be a 
police force and an element of co- 
ercion in social life; and this is 


author, but all that 
cussion of the two 


may be based. Confining our thought to the moral problem | 


This is a- pretentious title, 


tious says JOHN HICK, the | 
it ts intended to introduce is some dis- 


rival ethical theories on which pacifism | a 


of war, these two theories can be called the absolutist and | 


the past been laid 


correctly described as “the lesser of 
two evils,” for it is the alternative 
to the greater evil of anarchy and 
the absence of civilisation. 

This general principle is relevant 
to the problem of war. The war 
‘issue is not a perfectly simple choice 
between right and wrong, but a pro- 
foundly difficult choice between two 
courses of action, each of which is in 
one sense right and in another sense 
wrong. 

INTO CONCRETE TERMS 

Let us translate this into the con- 
crete terms of the recent world 
conflict. In a Europe in which the 
great majority of people were not 
pacifists, war was the only imme- 
diately available means of meeting 
the threat of Nazism; and in using 
this method the soldier’s action was 
therefore both immediately right and 


ultimately wrong. In the same 
situation the C.0O.’s action was 
immediately wrong but ultimately 
right. 


_Now may it not be that the world 
situation, itself a product of the 
irrational force of human sin, was 
such that these two different kinds 
of. action, the one immediately and 
the other ultimately justified, were 
both demanded, and .were in this 
sense ethically complementary? May 
it not be that the decisions of both 
the C.O. and the soldier represented 
legitimate selections from the same 
complex of obligations, but that the 
one full, concrete obligation could not 
be met by a single individual alone, 
but only by the co-operation of many, 
some acting in terms of the imme- 
diate and others of the more 
ultimate demands which the situation 
contained? 

In that case both the conscientious 
acceptor and objector were following 
genuine vocations representing differ- 
ent aspects of the divine will in face 


the vocational ethics. The former claims that the obliga- 
tion to refuse to take part in war is absolute and universal, 
whilst the latter claims that it 


is a vocation which 


but not upon others. 


ae 
has in | 
upon some , 


of the chaos of our world. One was 
acting upon God’s perfect will, which |. 
stands in judgment over all human 
choices even though the world has 
departed so far from the divine in- 
tention that this is no longer 
directly related to its predicament; 
and the other was acting upon God’s 
contingent will, which represents not | 
the final goal of human life but the 
next step towards that goal, and 
which is therefore conceived in terms | _ 
of the actual state of the world. For 

the unity of the divine will is frag- | 
mented in the broken prism of human | 
ay oe splits into differing vocations 
whic 


Lal 


which ere laid upon different ~— 
individuais, | ag 
The callings of the C.O. and the |) 
seldier were instances of the two _ Bhat 
basic vocations whose interplay 
weaves the pattern of civilisation, the uk 
vocations of the “priest” and the | tre 


“ prophet.” 
The priest: lives within the human 
community, accepting its imperfec- 


tions and the moral compromises on 
which its life is based, Pond seeks ud 
gradually to raige it stage by stage. | Word 
The prophet dwells apart, free from | | Ws 
all social and political loyalties, and J Adve, 
judges mankind in an _ ultimate Men, 
perspective, ee 
Although apparently opposed, these 
two callings are reatily compiement- | 
ary. Without the priest there could pot 
be no society; without the prophet it J) friar, 
would become spiritually dest, 8 
Finally, if the bases of moral 4 Ma. 
action are vocations arising. out of | Bat 
the actual situations in which men P.m, 
find themselves, it is rationally | Sowr 
possible to believe that God is call- }) S®vi 
ing Christians, in face of the new ee) 
conditions of the atomic age, to adopt ” tw 
a more prophetic standpoint. This tod 
vocational interpretation of pacifism ; 
provides a bridge over which they can | aa 
respond. “ig 
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OME sixty per cent. of the 

people in Britain pay at 
least a weekly visit to the 
Cinema; many of them go two 
or three times a week. 


_ This is a matter for criticism, but 
1 would be stupid and unjust to 
belabour the criticism, for the cinema- 
£0ine habit is part of the mad logic 
f our present sophistication. In 4 
Mass production age it is not surpris- 
mg that entertainment is mass-pro- 
ced. 


Nor need it be an occasion for 
despair that millions flock to the 
Cinema, that football crowds are 
€dlossal, that even county cricket— 
least mechanised of the major sports 
—had a record season last year; for 
this may be no more than an expres- 
Sion, at present ill-directed, of man’s 
Need for something beyond the 
Material. 


BREAD AND... 


Man does not live by bread alone. 


For the present it may be that 

Many are content with bread and 
Ommy Lawton, or bread and Gregory 
Peck—but even that may lead to 
bread and higher things. 


Particularly—to come to the ’osse* 
Particularly if he is going to see 
B00d football and good films. Not 
“Ow much we see, but what we see, is 
the important thing. And the fact 
18 that, for the most part, the films 
Which a man sees nowadays will add 
Not one cubit to his stature. 


i 


The majority of films are either, 


lms in which gangsters, indistin- 
BWshable from one another, shoot 
A double-cross between drinks, or 
Aims in which wooden-faced young 
‘ten in dinner-jackets make love to 
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The Film of Ideas (2) 


p.m.—bring food; 


requested from all groups. Tea 5 
evening meeting,|ang  “ 
Open’ to members and i Bip iby 


Hales, 6 Riverside, Bishopstoke, East- 
leigh, Hants. 


musIC «DRAMA 


cement-faced young women in off- 
the-shoulder dresses, the only pos- 
sible imterest being which dinner- 
jacket will eventually sleep with 
which off-the-shoulder dress. 

It is because it has to be seen 
against the background of this spate 
of second-rate life that it is encourag- 
ing to have the recent trickle of films 
concerned with real life and its pro- 
blems. Several times in the last 
year or two it has been possible to 
go to a cinema and come in contact 
with an idea. 


CROSSFIRE 


The latest example is, of course, 
Crossfire about which I wrote four 
weexs ago. . (Of what.I wrote about 
this film a friend gently makes a 
correction which I giadly accept and 
hasten to point out: that the rilm is 
fundamentally about—and against— 
all hatreds, not merely the anti- 
Jewism which it mainly deals with.) 

How little welcome are ideas in the 
American film industry is shown by 
what has happened to the producer 
and director of Crossfire; they have 
been forced out into the cold; they 
are dangerous and subversive ele- 
ments. 

I wonder what fate awaits the men 
who will make a film on the Negro 
problem? When, years ago, Fritz 
Lang, in Fury, made a brilliant and 
biting study of mob psychology, it 
had to be a white ‘man the mob 
wanted to lynch, not a Negro. 

Another study in mob and _ in- 
dividual morbid psychology, that 
haunting and beautiful and poetic 
picture Strange Incident, was again 
not on the Negro question, but then 
neither’ was the book from which it 
was made. 

This film, which must be unques- 
tionably one of the greatest 
ever made in America, gave another 
example of how unwelcome is a film 
of ideas. The American and the 
British industry alike pushed the 
film around as though they were 
ashamed of it; in this country it was 
, given a B certificate, and almost 
surreptitiously shown by a_ small 
number of cinemas. 


SCARED OF IDEAS 


Doubtless one of the reasons for 
the film industry—especially in 
America—being so scared of ideas is 
that they have so few of them that 
there is the terror of unfamiliarity. 

That explains why a film like 
Boomerang, which had the germ of 
an idea, was boosted as a film-with-a- 
great-message, although, in fact, it 
was primarily a very good thriller 
with a magnificent climax. Its main 
message here could have been read 
as an advertisement for the Ameri- 
can Way of Life: You, too, brother, 
can be treated like this; you, too, can 
be picked up on suspicion because you 
happen to be wearing a raincoat 
rather like a million other raincoats; 
you, too, can be thrown into gaol and 
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ACCOMMODATION 


WANTED IN London area, cul- 
tured home for retired teacher 
need of rest. 
Communicate Miss Knight, 54 
Beaconsfield Rd., Croydon. 


YOUNG MAN commencing husi- 
ness would like small office in Lon- 
don- -o¢ gladly share. 
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ous or restful holidays. 
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there bullied and beaten and given 
third degree; you, too, can be elec- 
trocuted unless by a fluke you come 
across a District Attorney with a 
shred of conscience. : 

This lack of acquaintance with 
ideas explains, too, why Monsieur 
Verdoux was greeted with hysterical 
abuse—even though those who should 
know voted it the best picture of the 
year (in America). ‘ ; 

But this film of Chaplin’s is the 
only product of the USA fit to keep 
company with those recent leading 
examples of the film of ideas which, 
to their undying credit, the Italians 
have given us. I refer to To Live 
in Peace, which is still packing Lon- 
don’s Curzon Cinema, and that other 
masterpiece, Shoe Shine, another tell- 
ing and purposive indictment of war, 
particularly of the harm we do to the 
children when we fly off after our 
own passions. 

Mr. Campbell Dixon, in the Daily 
Telegraph, has been discussing the 
content of films and calls for more 
comedy and less cruelty. He objects 
particularly to the film Brute Force, 
about which I said some hard words 
a while ago, because of its glorifica- 
tion of violence. é 

But, frankly, I do not see the valid- 
ity of his objection: I think only the 
pacifist, totally rejecting violence, has 
the right to object to its portrayal. 


TIME FOR VIOLENCE 


One of my objections to Brute 
Force was because of its effect on 
young people; it encourages them to 
accept the idea of violence. Would 
Mr. Dixon want these same young 
people to reject the idea of violence 
when calling-up time comes? Not on 
your life! 

Objecting as he does to the violence 
of Brute Force, you would think Mr. 
Dixon would then welcome Monsieur 
Verdoux; but far from doing it, he 
had a poor opinion of the film and re- 
jected its philosophy. In doing so he 
forgot to praise it for even having— 
rare thing in a film—a philosophy for 
him to reject. 

Where stands the British film in- 
dustry in all this?—For none of the 
films mentioned here is British. I 
would like to see somebody in British 
films continue in that art-form some 
of the great British achievements in 
other fields. Here is a chance and a 
challenge for Mr. Rank, who is not 
only a magnate but also a Methodist. 
As the Methodist he will know how, 
at a time of moral crisis in this coun- 
try, there rose a man named Wesley, 
who became the dynamic of a great 
moral force which has not even yet 
spent itself, though it runs on a nar- 
rower track. That cannot happen 
again; history does not repeat itself in 
quite that way, and the conditions are 
too greatly different. But for a man of 
faith and vision and courage there is 
another way. “The world my par- 
ish,” said Wesley. Every cinema my 
pulpit; why not that? 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Wishful Thinking 
by Prof. Laski 


Russia and the West, by Harold J. 
Laski. National Peace Council, 6d. 


PROF. LASKI proceeds to tackle 
the problem of Soviet-Western 
relations by ignoring the chief thing 
that makes them a problem—the fact 
that the Soviet rulers are sincere, as 
distinct from sentimental, Marxists. 
Regardless of the fact that Marx- 
Leninism declares Communism to 
be the precondition of peace, he 
“rejects out of hand any view of 
Russian policy which attributes to it 
an expansionist character”; regard- 
less of the fact that Marx-Leninism 
declares any means justified by the 
end, he can see in the Labour Party’s 
efforts to dispel Russian animosity 
“nothing more natural than the de- 
termination of one Socialist Govern- 
ment to break down the barriers 
which divide it from another.” This 
crass. incomprehension of Marx- 
Leninism and of the nature of totali- 
tarianism vitiates his whole address 
to the NPC’s Conference on “The 
Soviet Union, the West and the 
World’s Peace”; and its publication, 
by manuring the kind of ignorance 
that goes by the name of “ under- 


standing,” the kind of wishful-think-’ 
ing that seeks friendship on the cheap, «7 
can do nothing but harm to the © 


cause of international peace. 


* oe * 

Christianity and _ Civilisation, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pa., 25 cents. 


PENDLE HILL has done a real 

service to truth by publishing 
Prof. Toynbee’s memorable Burge 
Memorial Lecture (1940), in::which 
his reflections on the relation between 
religion and the rise and fall of civil- 
isations are presented in such a precise 
and compelling form. It is impres- 


sive to find one of the greatest con= 


temporary historians evolving, under 
the impact of the second major crisis 


of western civilisation, a philosophy ” 


of history identical in essence with 
that evolved by S. Augustine during 
the first: and by no means difficult to 
imagine his monumental “Study Of 
History ”—of which this is an ab- 
stract—fulfilling the role of a 
“Civitas Dei.” 


* * 


The CO’s Hansard, No. 20. CBCO, 1s. 


ERE in concise form are all the 
speeches in the House of Com- 
mons from Jan. 22, 1946, to Jan. 21, 
1947, relating to conscientious ob- 
jectors. The CBCO has done its 
work as thoroughly as ever; and in 
The Objector, No. 6, Denis Hayes 


* 


deals most helpfully with issues aris=- © 
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pacifist service in China. Usuel 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


entails in opportunities to discover, by 
trial and error, the best material con- 
ditions of such fulfilment, and to 
organise an alternative Government. 


Bevan and the doctors 


HIS has to be borne in mind when 

judging the dispute between the 
Minister of Health and the BMA. At 
the moment it looks as though the 
doctors are going to organise a cam- 
paign of passive ressstance which, if 
persisted in, will render the new 
Health Service null and void. The 
question we have to ask ourselves is 
whether the points at issue are such 
as to commend themeslves to the con- 
Science, or merely to the self-interest, 
of the doctors who have chosen to 
Yaise them. 

It is hard to believe that conscien- 
tious objection has played any large 
part. The sacred right of the prac- 
titioner to buy and sell practises, at 
any rate, seems to lie in the same 
category as the sacred right of the 
transport-worker to earn more than 
the agricultural labourer. But the 
whole question would be better dis- 
cussed by a doctor. What is certain 
is this, that direct action in defence 
of self-interest imperils the very 
existence of democracy, whether in- 
stigated by the BMA or the NUM. 


Price of survival 


fPHE survival of the democratic 

system in this country depends 
upon an achievement of national self- 
control without previous parallel in 
‘history. It depends on the willing- 
ness of majorities not to overstep the 
limits agreed to by all—that un- 
written Constitution which the present 
Majority in the Commons is tending 
to treat so liglitly; and equally on the 
willingness of minorities to obey laws 
even of which they disapprove, so 
jong as these laws do not oblige them 
to act contrary to conscience: and 
even the conscientious objector obeys 
the law which sends him to gaol for 
disobedience. 

I personally, in common with other 
pacifist-distributists, believe both the 
external and internal policy of this 
Government to be wrong. I think 
Great Britain should disarm and de- 
centralise. But I am sure that unless 
the nation shows itself sufficiently 
self- disciplined to pay the price of 
) the policy it has chosen, it will never 
show jitself capable of choosing a 
It will collapse as the Com- 
munists want it to collapse, and the 
sole beneficiary will be Mosley. 

Perhaps it will collapse in any case. 
We don’t know. If it continues to put 
its whole faith in mass-production 
and military alliances, London will 
assuredly share the fate of Berlin. 
/But as long as the possibility of 
choice remains, there is always the 


Western Union without arms 


ee that they will have nothing 

do with the system of military 
nineeeee which is Mr. Bevin’s carica- 
ture of “Western Union.” The 
Benelux countries are also unhappy 
about it. More far-sighted than 
France, they wish to see a revived 
Western Germany incorporated in a 
revived Western Europe: and pacts 
ostensibly directed against Germany 
do not strike them as the best way 
of getting that. Tribune (Feb. 13) 
rather naively observes: 

“Neither of these two hostile declarations 
would have heen possible had Mr. Bevin 
made it ciear that the ‘“‘ Western Union” 
he advocated was something distinct from 
the purely negative anti-Russian political 
and military bloc which Mr. Churchill seeks 
to erect in the name of European unity.” 


How could Mr. Bevin have made 
it clear, when it is manifestly not 
distinet at all? 

The best course for Britain and 
France would be to invite themselves 
into the Scandinavian union, on the 
Seandinavian term of neutrality. 
They might then go on to disarm, 
and Britain — her expenditure 
balanced against her income—would 
be safe from totalitarianism at home 
without being a whit more exposed 
to totalitarianism from abroad. But 
there doesn’t seem much chance of 
that. We prefer to go on playing 
power-politics even though we no 
longer have the power. 


Idle to dream of 
overcoming violence 
with greater violence 


—SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS paid a 
dignified tribute to Mahatma 
Gandhi in the course of a service of 
intercession for the people of India 
| and Pakistan at Westminster Abbey 
on Tuesday, Feb. 17. 

“ Gandhi,” he said, “‘ stood head and 
shoulders above all his contemporaries 
as a man who believed and acted 
upon his beliefs. He reached his de- 
cisions through prayer and medita- 
tion, and onee convinced of their 
rightness was unshakable in his 
| determination.” 

He himself had not always seen 
eye to eye with Gandhi, but he had 
found him a true friend, upon whose 
word he could rely. Not only was 
Gandhi unfailingly friendly towards 
individual Englishmen, but even for 
that impersonal entity, the “ Eng- 
lish people,” he had desired nothing 
but happiness. 

In refusing to endorse British 
policy in India, he had done what we 
ourselves should have done if we had 
found ourselves in a similar position 
and had enough spiritual power. __ 

“May we learn from Gandhi,” 
Sir Stafford concluded, “that it is 


possibility of a choice for the better. 


_ Scandinavian answer 


INCE my last commentary was 
written, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister and the Danish Prime Min- | 
‘ister have both declared in forthright | 
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idle to dream of overcoming vioe- 
lence with greater violence—that it 
ean only be met by the power of 
redeeming love.” 

A lesson from the Sermon on the 
Mount was read by the Dean, and 
prayers were offered up for the 
peoples of India and Pakistan. All 
present joined in the hymn “Lead 


CRITICAL MONTHS FOR EUROPE 


Relief organisations make new appeal 7 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 
OHN S. KNIGHT, million- 


aire publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and other 
papers, has proposed a  five- 


point programme for peace which 
he got read into the Congres- 
sional Record (the U.S. Hansard) 
the other day. 


“Point number one is the re- 
tention and development of ‘our 
moral leadership in world affairs.’ 
The other four noints, presumably 
intended to implement the first, 
eall for an air-force of ‘ terrify- 
ing superiority’; the acquisition 
of air bases throughout the 
world ‘as a _ condition of our 
economic assistance’; inereased 
military forces in occupation 
areas, using UMT if necessary to 
get the men; and a rearmament 
programme that will help us to 
‘speak the only language that 
Russia understands.’ ” 


—Fellowship, Jan., 1948. 


DON ROBINS 


ANY readers of Peace News will 


feel a personal and deep sense 
of. loss on hearing of the death, at 
the age of 48, of the Rev. P. D. 
Robins, Vicar of St. George’s Church, 
Leeds. 

The name of Don Robins must be 
familiar in many thousands of homes 
in all parts of the country. His in- 
tense love for his fellow man, coupled 
with a never-tiring initiative and a 
strong sense of direction, 


known. He was at the service of all 
who needed him. Tramps, down-and- 
outs, members of the © forces, 
prisoners of war, nurses, factory 
workers, are only a few of the groups 
in which he showed a keen and prac- 
tical interest and to whom he gave 
help and encouragement. As the 
Bishop of Knaresborough said at the 
funeral service, when 3,000 people 
packed the church to pay tribute, 
while a further 2,000 who were unable 
to get into the church waited out- 
side: “His love of humanity was no 
facile good nature; it was something 
so forceful to himself that it wore 
him out.” 


In’ the early years of the Peace 
Pledge Union, his leadership was a 
strength and inspiration to the Leeds’ 
group, and although in later years he 
felt. unable to remain a PPU member 
he was always an ardent and sincere 
pacifist, Gifted in many ways, his 
witness to his faith was clear and 
unhesitating, both in words and in 
deeds, and his sudden passing, while 
still in his most active years, is felt 
deeply by all who knew him. In 
particular our thoughts and sym- 
pathy go out to his widow and two 
sons, 


Kindly Light,” often used by Mahatma 
Gandhi at his prayer meetings. 


YARMOUTH’S MAYCR & M.P. AT 


GANDHI MEMORIAL SERVICE 

MPHE Friends Meeting House at 
Great Yarmouth was filled on 
the occasioén of the Gandhi Memorial 
Service on Sunday, Feb. 8. 

The Mayor and Deputy Mayor took 
part in the service, together with the | 
local MP, Mr. E. Kinghorn, who read 
the Sermon on the Mount. ; 

Alderman Witard, a former, Mayor, 
gave the address. The Yarmouth 
Mercury referred to him as one of 
the few Norfolk men to have met Mr. 
Gandhi and quoted the speaker’s 
declaration that Mr. Gandhi was the 
greatest disciple of peace that the 
world had known since Christ. 


GANDHI WAS NOMINATED FOR 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


UST before the tragic death of Mr. Gandhi, 
the name of the Mahatma was sent to 
the Nobel Peace Trustees by the Friends Ser- 
vice Council ag their nominee for next year’s 
Peace Prize. The Council, as recipient with 
the American Friends Service Council of the 
prize in 1947, had the right of nominating 
a future recipient. 


a 


Coventry PPU point mora; 


in Atomic Energy week 


HE local PPU Group in Coventry 

was largely responsible for see- 
ing that the moral aspect of the 
development of atomic energy was 
fully considered during Coventry’s 
Atomic Energy Week. 


Two of its members were on the 
committee organising events during 
this week, and as a result of their 
suggestions Vera Brittain spoke at a 
public meeting inaugurating the week 
and the Rev. Richard Lee was on the 
Brains Trust. He clearly emphasised 
the Church’s elastic conscience with 
regard to the use of violence. 


Members of the group sold a large 
amount of literature outside the 
various meetings and letters from 
them were printed in the local press. 

Readers in Coventry who would 
like further news of this group’s 
activities should write to the Hon. 
Sec. Miss Margery Jones,. 4, 
Medland Avenue, Coventry. 


had made’ 
his work at St. George’s Crypt well-, 


TEN of the leading international] 

humanitarian organisations havé 
addressed an appeal to “The Public! 
Opinion of the World” for renewelll 
support for their relief work. \ 


Their statement points out that 
they had hoped, when appealing im] 
the past two years for help from the 
public, that the future would be lesa) 
dark in the countries of Europe on 


Asia which were ravaged by wal 
But the reality kas been very, 
different. q 


“A new winter has come to finds). 
millions of human beings in absolute} 

despair. Millions of refugees and 0 

those expelled from_their countries# 
find themselves wWicnout home om 
homeland. They are living in woodem 
huts or in the cellars of ruined houses 


Hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
of war and war-disabled are in @ 


pitiable condition. Innumerablé ory 
children are orphaned. There are n0y b iy 
beds or hospital equipment for thel a 
sick. Adolescents, their health ali “2 
ready undermined, have neither th@] quit 
will nor the strength to face the} the 
difficult future. Ore 
How will these unfortunate, Midd 
people survive the privations of thé) Sta:, 
critical months at the beginning off Spree 
1948, when the insufficient stocks Holl: 
remaining over from the disastrous! fang 


harvest of 1947 will have been em} 
tirely exhausted? 


Large scale distress 


“Even though the responsible gov 
ernments are making considerable} 
efforts, they are naturally far from} 
being able to meet all urgent needs 
Distress is on so large a scale, that af 


appeal to private generosity is im] 

perative. \ ae 
“There is a fellowship which binds from 

us to all human. beings who are if | East 


distress. Even the smallest gift maj 
help to save a life; therefore everya 
one, according to his means, should 
make his contribution to the national 
or international relief organisation 
whose common object it is to brii 
assistance to all who suffer. it’ 
“The undersigned international . Oi 
organisations believe that, immediat 
relief on a generous scale is essentia 
They therefore call upon « publ 
opinion throughout the world to su 
port their work in a real spirit 
human fellowship.” 
Caritas Internationalis. 
World Council of Churches, « 
OSE Union of Societies for Child Car 
Health ang Hygiene among Jews. 
American Friends Service Committee 


International Centre for Relief, to Civili 
Populations. 


International Union for Child Welfare. Th 
International Committee of the Red Cross] Mor 
World's Alliance af Young i G¢ 
Christian Association (YMCA). Q t 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Assi Space 
ciation (YWCA). A | H 
World Student Relief. A qu 
Le i) ; 
GLEANERS - 1948 | te 
to 
Who Cr] 
Members of the Socialist Party Hate ai 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, USA, have n@ } POlogs: 
only sponsored a radio discussion on Co On, Sk 


scription and Universal Military Training, bub) 
have given active support to an organise 
effort of many groups engaged in gleanita 
corn for European relief. 

On.the first Sunday 12 bushels of coms 
were picked up and sold for 25 dollars, (0) 
following Sunday 15 bushels brought in 
dollars. 


PPU Wet w 
Oo 
ESSAY COMPETITION |) Si, 
orp, t 
M AY we remind our readers of | Mt 
the invitation to submit 1 the this 
essays based on the case of paci- | As ag 
fism as the ordinary pacifist fnane n 
would wish to explain it to the W Vent. 
ordinary man-in-the-street. Al- | Worlg’ 
though it was suggested that ¥ th th, ° 
such essays should be 7,000 words Wh Wily ; 
in length, this wordage can be re- Atte, i 
garded as the maximum, and we } Am 


should be very glad to ‘consider # tine ee 
any shorter essays that may bé i i, 
submitted. l 


t {tures 
Closing date: 


April 1, 1948, 


Address your envelope to 
PPU, 6, ENDSLEIGH STREET, W.C.] 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 
by ‘“ Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clift 
Printing ‘Co. (T.U.), London, N.16, 


